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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


THE EXECUTION. 


CHAPTER I. 


~_ Nay, then farewell ! 

[ have touched the highest point of all my greatness ; 

And from the fair meridian of my glory 

1 haste now to my setting; I shall fall 

As a bright exhalation in the evening— 

And no man see me more. —SHAKSPEARE. 

Pernaps there are few objects which impress the} 
reflecting and contemplative mind with such awful 
and undefined feelings, as to survey the dark, benight- | 
ed passage of a fellow being to the mysterious and) 
shoreless ocean of eternity—when the suffering spirit, 
faint and overshadowed with that instinctive dread | 
which spreads its melancholy pall over the soul, | 
shrinks from the gloomy portals of the grave, and the 
awful realities of an untried world. Life may be sor-| 
rowful—the heart of the culprit may be so enthralled | 
with guilt that existence is nothing ‘but a burthen—| 
but yet he clings to that burthen with all the might} 
of his desire. He turns with an eye of horror from) 
the vapoury and uncertain clouds that linger about, 


| 


eternity—and shudders within himself at the thought}! 


of his own dissolution. 
It was at the close of a soft October day, that I as- | 


cended one of those hills which rise eastwardly of the/ 
Mississippi, and looked abroad upon the imposing and! 
beautiful scene which lay stretched before me. The 
valley of that noble river lay as if under the influence |) 
of a charm, basking in the distant rays of the dying) 
sun, as it looked through masses of darkling and me-| 
lancholy clouds, which had already begun to pile} 
themselves up in the far western horizon. The va-| 
ried and trackless forests—the indented plains—the| 


| 


| near the brim. 


quors on his shelves, he refused the application of a animation. * | had indulged a hope that your me- 
score of persons, anxious to obtain lodgings for the | mory, at least, was not treacherous.” 

night. He was vastly polite; and while he uttered his | I grasped his hand with that holy fervour which 
want of accommodations, he would invariably touch | the true friend yields to his fellow, and a thousand 
a narrow white hat, which he wore, and through | questions followed. “ But,” said I, “ what brought 
which the * sweat of his brow” had made its way,|/ you here, La Fontine—a sweetheart in this region 


; a 
creating a dusky and greasy line around the article, || 


perhaps ?—may I opine to that effect ?” 

* No,” said he, mournfully—“ my business is of a 

The apartmeat into which I was ushered was small || more trying nature—I have no kiss to receive—no ac- 
and clean—the ceiling was white as snow—while some | quaintance to behold—no gentle bosom to fold in a 
village painter had bestowed upon it a few imitated || joyer’s passionate embrace. My visit will be in a pri- 
roses and flowers, which contrasted beautifully with 
their pure white back-ground. A bed, an indifferent 
sofa of cherry, and a table, upon which lay a Catholic 
prayer book, and a few other select volumes from the 
New-Orleans bookstores ; and a pair of bright Britan- 


| son—my heart is to suggest consolation to a brother, 
jwho lies beneath that dusky roof in chains”— 
\leading me to an opposite window, he pointed to a 
jdark gloomy edifice, the indistinct turret of which 
was but partially revealed in the twilight. “ There 


and 


nia candlesticks on the mantelpiece, completed the 
furniture of this part of mine host's dominions. 
The window overlooked a neat garden, in which a 


is one,”’ he added, * who has shared my joys and my 
| ' J} ) 
|sorrows from my earliest years—he is under sentence 
of death—but, O heavens !—O, blessed Mary !" he ex- 





variety of the treasures of autumn were displayed. A | claimed, in an agony, “ he is innocent”—and sinking 
clump of delicious peach trees hung bending to the || upon the sofa, and covering his face with his hands, 
earth, with their yellow and brilliant crimson fruit;| he burst into an uncontrollable paroxysm of tears. 
and a group of playful boys in the boughs were show- t I entreated him to be composed. He arose from 
ering (apparently with great strife as to which should his recumbent posture—the dark brown hair which 
select the best,) a plentiful assortment, into the up-|i clustered around his temples was drenched as with a 
held apron of a girl of fourteen or fifteen, with soft) tempest, and large drops of perspiration stood like 
blue eyes and rich golden tresses—who looked up } dew upon his pale white forehead. He paced the 
with a merry face to the mellow and descending trea- |! room silently, and with a hurried step.‘ My griefs,” 
sures. Beyond the garden was a rich green meadow, | he said, * are not allied to composure—they are sworn 
where the second growth of grass had sprung up, anc ||enemies. I have much to do this night—I shall take 
around which a babbling brook, some little vein to} it kindly of you, if you can impart a portion of your 
the great Mississippi, made a clear and placid bend,|/room tome. I wish to visit the prison, where I will 
and then floated calmly away to the village bi idge, | remain until one o'clock. In the morning I will re- 
near where stood a humming mill, with its rum-| late to you the history of that innocent and honour- 
bling wheel casting up diamond drops of water from} able brother, who now lies inhumed within those 
its pattering and busy buckets. | dreary walls. 

I gazed out upon the scene in rapture. The pla-|} “* But why not permit a friend to accompany you, 
cidity of nature imparted to my spirit a correspond-| Charles?” said I. “ 1 am too well aware that there 
ing serenity. The sun had completely set, and the | are many pangs which rebel at sympathy—but my 


mighty course of the calm and sparkling lord of ri-}) dim and vacant indistinctness of twilight began to|| presence may soften your own and your brother's 
. . és . * © nea . 

vers—-now stretching wide, and reflecting the many ! stretch over the far hazy woods to the west, mingled | grief, and perhaps save those overflowings of anguish, 

coloured woods upon its placid bobsom—now disturbed | with the clouds. And as I leaned iny cheek on my || Which might, at this pensive hour, and in an unguard 


hy a downward inclination of the current, and noW || hand, gazing yet more intently, with a charmed eye 
almost hidden from the view by some undulation in) and a pleased heart, I experienced those emotions’ 
the landscape. Beyond this glittering belt of waters! which thrill the bosom of the original child of the 
the woods mingled with the sky and clouds at a vast) fovest, as he surveys the dim outline—the curling 
distance from every point of observation. A plea-|} smoke, and the sparkling watch-fire of his own na- 
sing succession of white villages, with small Catholic tive hills. 
churches uprearing their little gilded crosses ; the as- | At this moment, my door opened, and a gentleman 
cending vapour of the steam-boats, or the dark green) entered, whose face I instantly recollected to have 
beauty of the tall and far-off groves of pines to the) before seen, but at what place I w 
northwest, broke the prospect, and relieved it from! joss to conjecture. He was about two-and-twenty— 
the charge of sameness. jhe wore a blue frock coat, with large silk buttons, 
The last rays of the sun, which was sinking into a and a blue cap, such as may for ever be seen on she 
belt of clouds, glimmered upon the trappings of my head of a New-Orleans citizen, and which may at all 
carriage, as I wheeled up to the door of a small white | times be noticed in the shop windows of Chartres- 
building at the end of a pretty village whose street’ street. ie by name; and, to my ex 
I gave my poor horse, weary and weak | treme confusion, I was obliged to inform him of my 


He addressed 


ran south. 


with .a long journey, in charge of the ostler, and! inability to return the court sy, bis name having en- || 


entered the low bar-room. It was crowded ; and every || tirely vanished from my mind. 


a . {j = 200 
thing seemed to indicate that something of consider-/|/ ‘* Good heavens!” said he, “ have vou forgotten 


ble interest was passing in the village. I engaged) our romantic rambles on the shore of the Jberville— 
the last bed and room which tbe host had to impart) our joyful boat-excursion on the bosom of the blue 
to the traveller. While he was depositing my trunk!) Pontchartrain—the many turns we have taken on the 
in his little home, as he termed the narrow place where | levee of yonder beautitul stream? Can it be that you 
be kept himself during the day, dealing out the Ji-' have forgotten Charles La Fontine !” said be with 


as at a complete |, 


ed moment If you 
| brother is innocent, as heaven grant he is, [ cannot 
|but hope he will yet escape from this fiery furnace, 
\as gold seven times purified.” 

| ‘ Alas!’ replied La Fontine, “ the day appointed 
for his execution is to-morrow. The sun, which but 


, cause you to commit suicide. 


la little while ago, sunk down to rest behind the far 


dim autumnal woods, bas sect to his eye for the last 
time. IHlope is almost passed—and he has now no 
refuge or support, but in my own consolation, and the 
strength of Him that clingeth closer than a brother 
[am not unwilling that you should accompany me, 
but I must beg that your stay be not long. I have 
‘many things to say to him in solitude, and when none 
else are nigh. He has been mea 


and his shroud is already prepared.” 


ured for his coffin, 


We sallied out from our lodgings, and made ow 
way across a wide squ ire on the OF posite side ol the 
way, to the prison illuded to. The fair round 


moon had just arisen in the eastern horizon, and threw 


lreads 
upon the sere and rustling grass of the square a long 
of the and body of the building—the 
sombrous boxes of the sentry, and the tall, gloom, 
‘turret, through whose open belfry the uvight-wind 


shadow wall 
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We en- | making their charges echo without examination their | hours. The sad rumination, or rather stupefaction, 
tered a door on the west, and proceeding onward a Opinions and dogmas, the men of the cow! and sot-| of Filipetto, had in the mean time been disturbed by 
, a a : 

few paces, we reached a long, lonely hall, running | tana instructed them how to compose themselves inj an old domestic of the house. Onofrio started on 

south—at the end of this we arrived at a flight of this world, and to merit the next. || seeing the Count fixed like a statue in his mistress’s 

steps leading east, upwardly, to the second story,) “ But,” replied the Count, “ nothing can break the! room, and told him his absence had excited the ut- 

from whence we made our way still further south, bond of two hearts; nothing can annihilate the fer- | most alarm in his family. 

and turning to the west, entered the keeper's room. _| vent vows that have escaped our lips. I cannot live} ‘Tell them,” cried he, wildly, “ that I am here, 
ithout you, Amalia! and when you imprison your- | and that they need take no care for me.” 


After a thorough examination, the keeper took his withe sich Bl The bouts — 
keys, and bade us to follow; and stepping across a\self in a monastery, you open me a tomb to whic i e bewildered servant did his behest, and returned 


f) 


short gallery opposite, applied the key to a huge door, | shall descend with execration ” wah some of his companions. Pilipetto did not ob- 
dark with bolts and bars, and grating solemnly on its  “ O impiety! O horror!” cried the monks toge-' serve them, but continued motionless, with his eyes 
rusty hinges. We entered, and, with a voice of sad-|| ther. a - # fixed on the ground, and a countenance expressive 
dened delight—“ O, Edward!” was uttered—and **O impiety! O horror! repeated the Marchesa ; jo! mortal anguish. 

but the impassioned pleading of her lover had pene- ** Ah, Signor Conte!" said Onofrio, “ woful days 





Charles La Fontine sank into his brother's arms. SS: eis ee asta had @ ' ; ; 
| trated her heart; and an agonized struggle had com-' are these!—the good old prince is gone, and the 


' , | menced between her love and her superstitious de- | princessino too ; and my mistress, Donna Amalia” — 
THE REPOSITORY. | votion. She no longer weakly struggled in his arms, “Donna Amalia !—what of Amalia?” cried Pili- 
——s- . = but reposed her drooping head upon his breast; she) petto, turning his eyes wildly on the old man. 
tried to speak calmly : ** Alas, Signor! she will leave us. When the plague 
; “ Filipetto, you too have had the plague—you are spared her, I did not think we should lose her so 
(Concluded from our last.) ‘sadly changed—you are yet ill—O, why did you soon—it is true, she will become a saint, but it will 
“Ir cannot be, false monk!” said Filipetto ; “ it | come here ?” be a sorrowful day for us all when she abandons us.” 
| No,” returned he, “ my father’s precautions have **A sorrowful day, indeed!” said the Count, bit- 





—E 





RECOLLECTIONS OF SCENES IN NAPLES. 


cannot be !—a prior engagement, sanctioned by long 
affection, and by the approving voice of heaven, | been availing, our house has been saved—but I have terly ; ‘ but that day shall not arrive ; she is my affi- 
gives her to me!” |; been ill, mad, in the horrors of the accursed, and anced bride, and I will assert my rights !”” 

“ A prior engagement!" retorted the Dominican ; | all for you !” ** But her vow cannot be retracted,” said Onofrio. 
“a human engagement—a futile thing—the sport of | «© mercy,” cried the Marchesa, recovering her she must leave us. I hoped I should serve your Ex- 
every caprice, of every breath of wind; originating | energy, “what have youdone? ‘The infection may) cellencies until my death, and see you happy toge- 
in the fervour of young blood—of human passions ? | still linger about me—yes, you will take it, and I)/ther—but the will of God and the church must be 
Vanity and sin must not be opposed—no, not for an | shall be your murderer !” done. She was certainly the dearest, sweetest lady ' 
instant opposed—to a sacred devotion, an endless || “ Be it even so,” said the Count, embracing her | she could make all near her so happy—alas! alas " 
love, inspired by heaven! The pretension is sacri- | still closer, and holding her pale lips to his, * let me Filipetto groaned with anguish. W hen the Domi 
legious, and will draw down curses on your head. O | here drink in death; it will be sweeter thus than nicans passed through the room, Torpietro paused 
away! and tronble not a heart that, by the particular|| when dealt by your abandoning me! O, Amalia! awhile, and gazed with satisfaction on his victim. 
exertions of divine care, has been estranged from | jf you knew what I have suffered, if you knew the) 4 flush of exultation passed over his harsh counte- 
such vanities, and for ever!” || anguish that has burnt up my heart and maddened | nance, and he went away with the words of charity 

* T cannot, I will not credit your words,”’ said Fi- || my brain—if you knew my love in the midst of my on his lips, and the passions of a fiend in his heart. 
lipetto, ** and I will not away !—No, I will recall the | despair, not the instant promise of a saintly crown | After a while, the Count endeavoured to gain admit- 
past to my Amalia ; I will paint her my sufferings |) would lure you from my arms.” tance to the chamber ; the Marchesa denied him this, 
and despair—and I know she will not abandon me.”|| « You blaspheme,” exclaimed Torpietro; “ you | and he passed several hours alone, a prey to the bit- 

“Rash, vicious boy!’ exclaimed Torpietro, his |' profane the plighted spouse of Christ—you are pro- | terest feelings. 
eyes glistening fire; ‘and you dare to call in doubt | voking the tardy, but dreadful vengeance of heaven, In the afternoon the monks returned, and shut 
the minister of the Lord ?—you dare struggle with) and exposing yourself to the punishment of God’s themselves up with the Marchesa. When they left 


” 


your sinful passions, against the will of the Omnipo- | insulted ministry. —Beware !—and you, daughter— her, the Count renewed his entreaties, until she, un- 
tent? Why do the thunderbolts of divine vengeance || what is it you do ? You fill my soul with horror and | able to resist his supplications any longer, admitted 


sleep? But by the sanctity of the altar I serve, you|| dread—I see the blessed mother of God there before him. The scene that followed was heart-rending, 
shall do nought of this: and though all unused to/ you, writhing as though another poignard was thrust and an eternal reproach to the spirit that had brought 
strife and turmoil, the hands of myself and brother} into her lacerated breast !—I see your Redeemer about such a crisis: the unhappy youth again, with 
shall thrust you hence.” | struggling on the cross, as though tortured by a pang burning energy, pleaded his love, his despair, in such 

The offended, haughty spirit of the young noble more cruel than all his enemies could devise !—A ghastly colours, that Amalia forgot herself in him; 


bounded within him, and he laid his hand to his) flaming gulf opens beneath your feet !—Myriads of, he vanquished all her objections—he surmounted all 


sword— |demons laugh aloud, as they run to prepare torments her difficulties—and intimated that it would not be 
** Vile wretch! and you threaten violence to one} for an apostate soul!—Ha! ha!—I cannot look—TI difficult to obtain the pope’s dispensation of the vow 
of my house? If you were not protected by the|| cannot think—join me in prayer !” she had made. Nature and affection were gaining 


calling which you disgrace, by pursuing the worst of | The Marchesa shrieked with affright, and, falling the mastery of her heart; when, during a pause, the 
passions—for [ remember the day of the festival, | on her knees, united her fervent prayers with the terrors of apostacy rushed full upon her mind, and 
and your offended pride—by my honour, I would monks; and though the Count’s mind was of a strong-; chained her to the funereal car in which she had 
drive your low-born soul from your body !” jer temper, he too shuddered. When the praying embarked her fate. The deep, inexhaustible stream 
*O mother of God!” uttered the Marchesa, who||ended, the Marchesa mildly, but firmly, insisted of human feelings is not, however, to be dried up ; 
had been slowly recovering, “ what is it hear? ©) that Filipetto should retire; he went slowly out of | its course is not to be stopped by the tides of artificial 
Filipetto, desist, and leave me—for we must not) the room, reproaching her with his looks, and with! prejudices: as water, in spite of hindrances, finds its 
meet as in times past—we must never meet again—) a heart sadder than when he entered. Torpietro’s way from the mountain to the plain, so will that 
the rest of my days are devoted to heaven—TI will companion followed him. The Count, on reaching | stream force its way to its lawful domain--the heart. 
pray for you, Filipetto, but prayers and tears are all) the sitting-room, threw himself on the sofa. The) Even while Amalia insisted on the necessity of ful- 
I can henceforth give you.” || monk took the liberty of asking him when he meant filling her vow, and on the iniquity of holding such 
The young Count rushed to her side, and clasped | to go home. Filipetto replied, he did not intend to’ converse with him, tears and sighs ac companied eves 
that beloved form, which now struggled from his en- leave the house; that, moreover, he would not go ry word, and he made hex lose sight of the glorious 
circling arm as from the grasp of sacrilege. home and expose the safety of his family, by admit-| goal to which she was hastening. 'This sad inter- 
“My Amalia! my life! what say you! Do you ting him, just come from a person so lately infected course lasted far into the night, and did not terminate 
not remember our plighted troth—our long nourished | with the plague. This determination excited much till they parted, both exhausted. The hours they spent 
and virtuous passion? Is it possible you have deter- uneasiness in the mind of Torpietro, and dreading on theit uneasy couches were no less dreadful. Du- 
mined to leave me in hopeless anguish 2” | the repetition of an interview, he proposed to the ring the short slumbers of the Marchesa. visions, ori 
** Before the sanctity of subsequent engagements, lady that her lover should be forcibly conveyed to his| ginating in her love and fear, presented the most 
those of past weakness are dispelled, as the shades) monastery, and confined in a cell until the plague, distressing scenes: now she was with the Count in 
of night before the rising sun,” said Torpietro. should subside. This proposal, however well glossed, splendid hall, ou her marriage night, revelling in 


. ” — » P sh oos = 7 TT : } } 
* True,” reiterated the Marchesa, repeating word she rejected. The wily monks once more returned’ bliss; anon the hall was tranformed into a fiery ca- 
tor word the monk's apothegm; and it was thus by to the horrors of superstition, and left her for a few. vern, and the friendly « ympany into hideous fiends 
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now she found herself in the lofty monastic choir, | met the monk in the strect, near his monastery; he 
hymning with her sister nuns, and elevated by devo-)| arrested him violently by the arm, and demanded 
tion to heaven; and then the picture changing, | where he had enveigled his bride? The monk, whose 
showed her lover in rage and despair, raising hishand hate was even more deep and deadly than his own, 
against his own life. ‘and that was now roused by this rough treatment and 
When she awoke from these convulsive dreams, she | @ffronting insinuation, equivocated the question ma- 
was but little relieved, for her cruel fate, the clashing |liciously. The young noble was transported, and 
division of her heart, racked her with anguish. The grasping him by the throst, exclaimed— 
aspect of her lofty sombre apartment ; the illuminated | * Fiend of hell! tell me where you have placed 
distressing images of the Madonna adoloruto, and the , my love, or by my soul | will trample you to dust be- 
crucifix, aggravated her susceptibility, and renewed | neath my feet !” 
her terrors. ‘Torpietro and his colleague, returning) ‘Torpietro cried aloud with pain and fear. A num- 
in the morning, found her in an appalling condition.| ber of low wretches, all eager to protect a man o 
The penetrating monk saw the effects of the preced- |) God, immediately ran to his assistance, and the Count 
ing evening, and collected all his force to counteract | would have suffered indignities from their zeal, if at 


g: 


| As soon as the council of health and public safety 
declared the malady no longer existed, the Count’s 
father opened the door to his unfortunate son; and 
with the rest of his friends endeavoured to withdraw 
him from the dreadful state into which be had fallen, 
and watched over him with an attentive and fearful 
eve. The equally hapless Marchesa was, in the mean- 
while received into the cloister of Santa Chiari; 
where still feeling the force of her reprobated passion, 
dreading the effects of delay, and influenced by her 
spiritual friends, she hastened to bind herself with an 


indissoluble tie. A dispensation was obtained to ab- 


¢ breviate her noviciate; every thing was rapidly dis- 


posed, and the fatal moment fixed on which she 
should take the veil. That day arrived—all Naples 


them. After along combat he triumphed over this that moment a patrol of soldiers, commanded by an resounded with the report—it reached the ear of the 


officer who knew his family, had not approached. 
officer rescued him from the effects of popular fury, 
and extorted an answer from the monk. 

* The Marchesa has taken refuge from the perse- 
cutions of that impious man in a religious retirement 
until the cessation of the present calamity permit the 
holy house of Santa Chiari to receive her in its sister- 
| hood.”’ 


enfeebled and superstitious young creature, and ewen 
engaged her to retire secretly that night to a small 
lodging he would secure in the house of a priest ad- 
joining Santa Chiaza, where she might remain un- 
disturbed until the doors of the monastery could be 
opened for her. He also undertook to prepare, in si-| 
lence, the few other things necessary for her removal. 
Amalia reserved her last interview with Filipetto till 
the evening—she prepared herself for it by conjuring “ But where is she ? what retirement do you speak 
up all the dark sophistry of her spiritual teachers, by ll of ” . 
summoning up all the fearful demons of monkish su-||  ,, That I am solemnly bound not to disclose—to ask 
perstition, by covering herself with potent relics, by |me is useless—all your ruffian violence cannot force 
praying, by beating her beautiful unoffending bosom. that ries me, Rat one entiee. 
When the moment came, she had indeed need of su- : 
pernatural strength—her lover appeared before her 

in the most affecting guise that one human being |i supplicate heaven to forgive you also !” 
could present to another. He renewed his entreaties,||)  g . , ' teak en, enlin Oe o> 
and he added reproaches, that showed the ea ee “f 


: . : ‘ || plause of the bigotted multitude, that shouted curses 
of his mind. Her heart wavered, but in an instant |? _ meng 
of firmness she dismissed him. 


| order with your violence; but I forgive you, and go 


|| after the hapless Filipetto, who then wandered through 
But when she saw | z 
: . . oe | the depopulated streets of the capital, without plan or 
his dejected figure retiring slowly through the door|| | . . ; ; 

: object. At night fall, panting and exhausted, he re- 
of her room, and looking at her reproacbingly, her || * ' ci 
seselutie k 4g ee ri al turned to the Marchesa’s palace, where the kind- 

n sunk again. TI g : Fs agies 

; RE ne Thought, too, of Its DeINg | hearted Onofrio with difficulty prevailed upon him 
the last time she should ever speak to him, occurred |! ; : 
- . ? to take a little sustenance and repose. 
to her with fearful might, and she beckoned him to} 


| You have basely in- 
| jured me, young man—you have wronged my holy | 


This Count, and he contrived to elude the vigilance of his 


guards, and to enter Santa Chiari before the ceremo- 
In making his way along an aisle he met 


ny began. 
Torpietro—the monk fixed his leaden eyes on him— 
an expression of triumph quivered over his horrid 
features—but Filipetto passed on, fur there was not 
enough energy in his heart for hate or revenge. To 
| be near the spot where the sacrifice of his happiness 
was to be completed, and at the same time to escape 
observation, he stationed himself in a dark corner of 
the church, (beneath the tomb of Anjou, queen of Na- 
ples, that culpable, but beautiful and unfortunate wo- 
man,) a little to the right of the high altar. Present- 
ly the spacious body of the church began to fill with 
spectators—ranges of elevated seats, covered with 
| costly silk, were occupied by the vice-royai court and 
| persons of distinction; and many a fair dame, and 
many a gallant cavalier, sat there in intense mute in- 
terest, to see the being who had been the object of 
jealousy and of rivalship, of admiration and of ilove, 
renounce the world she adorned, and the lover she 
' adored, in the bright spring of her charms. Anon, 
| the peals of the organ, resounded within the lofty 
walls, and the soft voices of the nuns poured from the 


| gilt lattices above. The messa contata was performed 








return.—* Filipetto—O, do—do not leave me in an-| 


ger,” said she—** heaven knows my afiliction is al- 
ready immeasurable. You surely would not add to 
it!—Forgive me! forget that I ever existed. 
ah—no—do not so!—you cannot do so—pray for me 
—pray for me !—-perhaps—O, my heart! my heart!” 
She arose from her arm chair, she stood trembling— 
she endeavoured to speak, but could give utterance 
to nothing but a murmur, indistinct and awful; a tor- 


rent of bitter tears flowed down her beautiful face ;); 


she grasped her lover's hand; she staggered and fell 
with his arm. A tremendous flash awoke her from 
this perilous intoxication—she released herself from 
filipetto’s grasp, and bade him again retire. As soon 
as he disappeared she rushed wildly to the large cru- 


cifix, and laced her arms around the image, as though || 
it alone could protect her from the movements of her | 
heart. In this state she was found late in the evening | 


by the monks, who came to take her away. 

When Torpietro raised her up, and told her all was 
ready, she gazed around the room in a vacant man- 
ner, and said she too was ready. 

The monks almost carried her through the house, 
She was then lifted 
into a carriage—Torpietro and an old woman accom- 
panied her, and mute and stupified she drove from 
The 


following morning the unhappy Count learned the 


ind down a private staircase. 


the mansion of her fathers, never to return. 


disappearance of the Marchesa, and was near falling 
into anew fit of madness. Nobody in the house could 
tell him where she had gone to, for to no one had 
been entrusted the secret except the old woman, the 
moment she went away. ‘To obtain this information 
he rushed from the palace in search of Torpietro, 


against whom he raged with hate. Unfortunately, he 


But— 








It would be too long and too sad a detail to enter) with extraordinary magnificence and effect—a rosy 
ll the sufferings and frenzy of this unhappy! cardinal preached a sermon on the virtues and felici- 
young man. Part of the day and night, he paced, | ties of a monastic life; and then while music pealed 
|| with a despairing mind, through the vast splendid | around, and the air was charged with incense, the 
| apartments, in which he had spent such blisstul mo- | joyety Marchesa, dressed in the splendour that befit- 
ments. He would sit for hours before a full length to4 her rank, advanced with downcast eyes and fal- 
| portrait of the Marchesa, weeping and expostulating tering steps, between two old nuns. With what feel- 
to the beautiful shadow—and then driven by the vio- ings did he, who lived in her, see her again, in such 
| lence of his feelings, he would run out of doors, and 
l\seek to relieve his bound up heart by open air and 
In these wanderings, his eye was 


i into a 


a situation, and for the last time! How did he strain 
his eyes on that beautiful face, and on that agitated, 
© 43 exquisite form! There was nothing definite in what 
continually attracted by objects the most afflicting | he felt as the ceremony proceeded—his heart lay deep 
and horrid, which acted on him with the power of fasci- and cold, as if buried ben ath a mountain of ice—his 
| nation. He would follow the funeral procession, and figure was drawn up to the tensity of paralysis, and 
isee the body hurled into the dark vaults—and he, large cold drops of moisture des¢ ended from his fore- 
more than once, forced himself into the extensive ca- wae 
‘tacombs without the city, in the gloomy recesses of of her Juxuriant hair—when he saw the long black 
which thousands of bodies lay heaped indiscriminate- crape veil, and heard her faintly muttering the vow, 
ly. Although with all this he did not contract disease 
and die, as he wished, yet he almost alienated his 
mind, and reduced himself to a state of moral and 


jrapid motion. 


‘| 


But when he saw the barbarous scissors cut 


a deep groan of unutterable anguish escaped him, 
The Count's con- 


and he rushed from the church. 
sciousness of existence finished at that moment—the 
physical weakness. few remaining months he breathed upon the earth had 

At length, when the city of Naples was almost de- jitule of life in them; his reason was gone, and his 
populated, and with most of her provinces reduced to. feart broken within him—his death was therefore a 
a cemetery, the expiatory hermitage of Suor Orsole’ hoon to his afflicted friends, and a release to the suf- 
was completed, about the end of August, at which ferer, 





season the sultry temperature of the air is, in this 


“ T find there are half a dozen partridges in the letter,” 
said a gentleman to a servant, who rep! Sir, | am 
1g . ' . ave , the leit u ! few out 
corruption and filth of the city washed glad you have found them in the er, for they all, o 
; of the basket.” 
A Parisian robber 
Hk re the s! op ofa tobacconist by way of excusing himeell, ex 
‘that he had never heard of a law which forbade 


country, generally cooled by torrents of rain. It hap- 


pened this year as usual, the air was consequent!y iod—** 


freshened—tl 

away—no new cast of the | lague occurred, and many who was seized for stealing suuff in 

who had the infection at this time recovered. 

was the accomplishment of the prophecy of Suor Or- claimed, * 
le; ¢ } ) I > ~doed ‘ ,.| aman to lake snul 

sole; and the Ne ape litans acknowledged with crate ‘J am happy, Ned, to hear the report that you have suc 

ful hearts, the city was saved by her intervention and  .eeded to a large landed property ! And J am so 


‘Jom, to tell you that it is groundi: 


their devotion. 
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THE ESSAYIST. l ing yine—impart a serenity to the soul, of | youth ; ; sunshine or her shade, in her loveliness and storms, 
the voluptuous stillness of a summer-noon gives food |and who goes with a chastened heart from the scenes 

| to his thought, and restlessness to his fancy. The||of earth to muse upon the awful power of the God- 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. varied and melancholy beauty of the autumnal wood, | head—all these, at last, feel their senses grow torpid 
HUMAN LIFE. _as the yellow leaves are dropping to their long and) jin the eventide of age.—The brilliant colourings ot 

This is the state of man ;—to-day he puts forth | silent rest; and the white shroud which winter at last | | their once young and ardent fancies, grow dim and 
The tender leaves of hope ; to-norrow blossoms, throws over the ‘spoils of the expiring year,” all | indistinet—and they sink, at last, into the desolate 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon hin ; have a moral for his tender and susceptible bosom, | and voiceless grave. There, the rich and the poor 
And Sen be diahe, i. oy peal and awake there pure and holy thoughts; mournful lie down in equality together—the oppressor withholds 
His greatness is a’ripening, nips his root, | views of the past, and anxiety for the future. his oppression—the voice of the eloquent is hushed— 
And then he falls. —SHAKsPEARE. It is then that a thirst for knowledge pervades his | the tear of affliction is dried—the song of the reveller 


spirit. He bends over the classic page—he wastes || ceases ! 

his midnight lamp above the eloquent lore of other) This is the sum of human life !—Its dawning hout 
ages ; he dwells on the pictures of history—his bosom | is indistinct and happy—its youth, a gay and ephem- 
burns to visit foreign climes—to muse amidst the de- |eral picture of ravishing delights—its age, a winter 
caying splendours of Italy—to behold the noonbeams | of gloom, save when the rays of a sure and steadfast 
of the soul sleeping in embryo within him. The tremble througin the broken arches of Rome and hope glimmer upon the da:k clouds which linge: 
cradled and peaceful hours of his infancy pass as the Carthage—to linger about the ivied walls of Jerusa- || about the valley of the shadow of death :—and whose 
morning cloud, while the breath of his infantile wail- lem, and breathe the hallowed airs of Palestine—to | succeeding spring is beyond the dim and fathomless 
ing yet lingers upon his mother’s bosom. He opens tread the snow-capped Alps, and to survey the land- poceas of eternity. ‘This is life—a fleeting portion 
his young eyes in wonder upon an unsanctified world. scapes of Spain, and the vineyards of Gaul, from the jof time—a hand's breadth—a tale that is told—and 
Yet its seenes have gladness and beauty in them; lofty Pyrenees—to be intoxicated with the thronging | !t 1s GONE !—Well might the upright man of Uz ex- 
for never does the world look so gay and bright, as! associations which linger about the bright islands of) claim, as he looked back upon the wasted years ot 
when the mind first catches those faint, but inde-| the A2gean main—the towering heights of Parnassus | his transitory pilgrimage—* Now, my days are swift- 
scribable pictures of fancy, which come in such gor- and Olympus, melting away into the classic skies of | er than a post—they flee away, and see no good :=— 
geous and ravishing throngs to the youthful spirit. Greece—and to range, with an inexpressible delight, | they are passed away 4s the swift ships-~as the eagle 


Tue very condition of our existence is a mystery. 
Sprung from the impalpable void of nothingness—a 
child of the dust—man awakes in the dawning hour 
of his pilgrimage, a thing of slumbering facultres— 
of a mind undeveloped, with the immortal essence 





But they are stainless visions, which depart as the about the shadowy walls of the Coliseum, and the j that hasteth to the prey.” Gama. 
early dew ; and as we advance through the wilderness broken pillars of the Parthenon. a — 
of this world, we may learn, from the mournful pages) But with many who are entering upon the scenes THE Cc *ABIN SE T. 


of Time, where Experience records her bitter pre-, Of manhood, and who possess not that refinement of | 
cepts, while those laughing and joyous companions heart which can hold still and holy communion with || 
who set out with us upon its calm and tranquil jour-| the visible works of God, there is a reptile aspiration | TRANSEATED FROM THE FRENCH, FOR THE MIRROR, 
ney have dropped away, one by one, to the cold and | atter sordid and unsatisfying gold. For this, their; PUNISHMENT OF A PHILOSOPHICAL 





voiceless halls of the dust, that this fitful and feverish | Years are passed ;—the garniture and glare of tation, | — 
scene is not our “continual abiding city,”—but a , the bustle and glitter of the proud, fill them with de- | In 1794, a French emigrant, finding himself 


chequered thoroughfare of rough and smooth—of, sire—and while, by sophistry and unhallowed devices, \ obliged, not to exhaust his resources in travelling, to 
sunshine and of shade—of transient flowers, and ma-| they drain the poor man of his competence, they | sojourn, during the most rigorous winter, in a little 
ny thorns, over which our way is onward! There is tegard with envy those whom fortune has placed | ‘village, in the midst of the sands of Westphalia; and 
no resisting the tide of time. "The heaving turmoil of |@bove them, and strive to outshine them in their fitful | | being absolutely in want of wood, saw a cart pass 
its wave is beneath us—if we look abroad, its wrecks | splendour. Manhood is the hour of aspiration —To | which was loaded with it. He called to the driver, 
are around; and while we are musing upon the mu- the observant child of nature, the earth holds forth |! and asked what price he wished for it. He, perceiv- 
| its varied and changeful beauty.—To the philosopher | ing by the bad pronunciation of the German lan- 
and astronomer, earth, air, and sea spread their PrO- || euage, that he had to deal with a stranger, exacted 
whom we have loved, and who have loved us; and, | Perties and powers, inviting research, and imbuing | three Jouis, and would not sell his load for less. The 
finally, his wing trembles in our view, on the verge || the mind with awe at their immensity and grandeur.— ‘emigrant not being able to obtain any abatement, 
of a shoreless, mysterious, and endless eternity. To the low seeker after silver and gold, it holds out paid the demand, and the wood was unloaded in his 
|| the glittering dust of Potosi, and the servile homage 
did vision. The secret influences of joy are springing | whieh the world pays to the voluptuous possessor of 


in the heart, like the melody of hidden fountains in| its passing treasures. 
1} or Le . = 
the opening spring ; and as the soft fertility of nature’). Yet over all these phantoms, which all are pursu 
ing, there steal the changes and chances of poor|| 


bursts out of the dust, when the winter is over and 

gone, so do the syren visions of hope arise in the! Mortality. And these changes are so palpable—so) of yoo for three louis, which was, at the utmost, 
bosom, when the insensible torpor of infancy has | Of-repeated—some of joy, and others of sorrow, that) worth but eight francs. The innkeeper, an honest 
flown, and the youthful spirit awakes to a thousand) ™4™ cannot but regard them. Even the revelle . of | man, was indignant at this conduct, and made him 
gorgeous fantasies, deeming joy its boon for ever, departing youth, as he stands upon the verge of man- reproaches which ought to have humbled him, but he 
and gladness of heart an allotment which can never hood, and looks back witu a tearful eye upon the jonly laughed at them; and, as he had great philo- 
cease to be its own. But the delights of our early | festal scenes which have passed for ever—and forward sophical principles, he displayed all his doctrine on 
life are chequered by bitter thoughts, as well as the | “PO? the mazy and continuous path which he has yet! natural rights, from whence he concluded that his 
more bold and high, but equally unsubstantial and || tread, trembles me the sands of his life waste away, wood, being his property, his goods, he was at libert; 
shadowy phantoms which we chase in our after years. while the piaintive voice of the melanc holy pasty | ty set what price he would, without any person having 
This is a period which we are apt at all times to con- | °°™€S with a mournful cadence to his ear, and he | a right to oppose it. ; S 
template with a deep and heartfelt satisfaction. It js/|©*¢!4i™s, in the bitterness of his spirit— | Breakfast being finished, the wood merchant asked 
strewed with the sweetest flowers— it is sprinkled with Where hath the morning splendour flown how much he owed ? 

the brightest sunshine. The cup of life is sparkling Which danced epen thet crystal stream >— 


: . Where are the joys, to childhood known, 
—the current of time flows soft and heedlessly on- | When life s a ple 7 teow *. 


tability of our existence, his unseen billows bear us 
onward ; his relentless scythe severs away those) 


The hours of our early life are as a gay and splen- || presence. 
The cartman, very well pleased with the bargain 
Ihe had made, entered an inn, asked for breakfast, 
‘and boasted before every body of having completely 


cheated a Frenchman, to whom he had sold a load 


** Three louis,” answered the host, very coolly. 
“How! three louis for a piece of bread, a piec: 


ward, by a shore of verdure and of gladness. The Enveloy ed in the starless night, of cheese, and two glasses of beer?” 

green affections of the spirit linger about illusory and I W ~ , a hath may reg “Yes—it is my property, my goods—I am at |i 
ea . a : wurolled upon that trackless fight ; . oe, : . ‘ 

centle objects—and the harmony o ‘ , : mort ' . , sae Ic > ; . 

cacy ’ “en aoe { nature awakens Where the dark wing of Time hath sped ! | berty to set what price I choose. J! ask three louis 

powerful and ardent emotions in the soul. ° JAMES €. BROOKS. | for it, and your horse shall remain as a pledge with 


After a brief season, the clysium dreams of our The searcher after learning feels his enthusiasm abate: me till you have paid. If you are not pleased, let us 
spell-bound youth greatly give way to a more dispas-, as the nightfall of vears gathers around him—the | go to the burgomaster.” 
sionate and cool love of nature and its gay varieties. astronomer, who drank in the glory of the starry fir- This last proposal was acc epted. The driver ca 
We are excited by the scenes around us, and the mament with an enraptured eve—the philosopher, ried his complaint, and the judge showed as much 
spirit goes forth to revel by the babbling brook, and’ who scanned the various properties of the elements— = indignation as surprise, at the horrible exaction of 
the overhanging forest. The voice of spring—the) and the man of contemplation, who felt his breast ‘the innkeeper, of whom, till then, he had neve: 
song of the bird—the bursting beauty of the caress- thrill with delight as he gazed upon nature in her | doubted the probity. But the latter, speaking in his 
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turn, related the proceeding of the adverse party || seated tranquilly on the throne of his ancestors. His | acknowledge his deficiencies in all matters which sa 
with respect to an unfortunate stranger—the re- | first care was to send for the widow Le Clerc, whom | voured not of * e-ru-di-ti-on. 
proaches which he had made him—the manner in he embraced anew, returned her money, gave toher| This explanation I thought proper to make, before 
which he had answered—and finished by invoking | the fief of Lesseville, and an office of counsellor to making public those important matters of informa 
for himself the exercise of the natural right, by which | the parliament for her son, with letters of nobility the | tion which I have treasured up in my mate inter 
this man had so cruelly prevailed. The burgomaster | most flattering, which repeated in detail, the history | course with society, while others have been wasting 
was struck by such good reasons, and judged in his | of this fact. 


favour. The inn-keeper received the three louis, re- | 


° | 
The estate of Lesseville, and the office of the ma-| 


turned eight francs to the cartman, and went imme- | gistracy, remained in this family till 1790; and the 
diately to carry the surplus to the Frenchman, from | honourable title which nobility conferred on them, as 
whom he would accept nothing but what was due to) well as the remembrance of the glorious action of their 


him for the breakfast of the driver. 


|| ancestor, are the only goods that revolutionary atro- 


The news of this little event was soon spread | city has not been able to snatch from the respectable 
abroad, and drew as many praises on the tavern keeper and numerous branches of so pure a race. 





as hootings against his iniquitous adversary—who, | 
meanwhile, consoled himself in thinking that he had | 
at least the price of his merchandise, and that they | 
had not retained the expenses of his breakfast. | 

But Providence does not permit a miser so sordid, | 
and with such base intentions, to go unpunished, for 
the keepers of the forests of the village where this | 
man lived being informed of what had passed, and | 
knowing that he was not the proprietor of any wood, | 
imagined that the load, which had formed the object | 
of the discussion, might have been cut in the posses- | 
sions of the lord. They made some inquiries, and | 
did not want for witnesses, who proved the theft. They | 
instituted a suit, and he had hardly returned to his | 
home when he was arrested and conducted to prison, | 
till he had paid a very heavy penalty. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, FOR THE MIRROR. | 
THE FAMILY OF LESSEVILLE. 
} 


There is no family I believe of which the titles of | 
nobility have had a motive as interesting to the hearts | 
of good Frenchmen, as that of Le Clerc de Lesseville. | 

In 1590, at the moment when Henry the Fourth | 
was preparing to give the celebrated battle of Ivry, in | 
Normandy, the five battalions of Swiss, who formed | 


THE DIAL OF FLOWERS.* 
"Twas a lovely thought to mark the hours, 
As they floated in light away, 
By the opening and the folding flowers 
Phat laugh to the summer's day. 


Thus had each moment its own rich hue, 
And its graceful cup or bell, 

In whose coloured vase might sleep the dew, 
Like a pearl in an ocean shell. 


To such sweet signs might the time have flow d 
In a golden current on, 

Ere from the garden, man’s first abode, 
The glorious guests were gone. 

So might the days have been brightly told— 
Those days of song and dreams— 

When shepherds gather’d their flocks of old, 
By the blue Arcadian streams. 


So in those isles of delight that rest 
Far off in a breezeless main, 

Which many a bark, with a weary quest, 
Hath sought, but still in vain. 

Vet is not life in its real flight, 
Mark’d thus—even thus—on earth, 

By the closing of one hope’s delight, 
And another's gentle birth? 

Oh ! let us live, so that flower by flower, 
Shutting in turn may leave 

A lingerer still for the sunset hour, 
A charm for the shaded eve. 





the most considerable part of his troops, threatened | 
to pass over to the enemy if they were not paid im- | 
mediately the ‘arrearages which were due to them. | 
The king, who had no money, was in the greatest 
perplexity, when Sully told him, that there lived ata_ 


FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


Il vy aune infinite de conduites qui paroissent ridicules, et 


MRs. HEMANS. | 


little distance from there, an excellent woman, the | 


widow of a tanner, very rich, with whom he had 
lodged, and whom he believed he knew well enough, 
not to doubt that she was ready to make a sacrifice in 
his cause of all her fortune, which was in ready mo- 
ney.—** Very well, let us go there together, answered 
Henry—but I do not wish to be known, and do not 
name me. They departed with but a small suite, left 
their people at a distance, and both entered the house 
of the widow Le Clerc, who, on seeing them, ran to 
Sully, and asked him, with the most lively impatience 
for news of his good king. 
good king is very unfortunate. Obliged to give a bat- 
tle, on which depends the fate of kis crown, he will 
be infallibly vanquished because he has not mo- 
ney, and the Swiss, who are his principal force, de- 
clare that they will turn their arms against him if he 
(does not pay them what he owes.” * And how much 
** A very considerable sum. 
Two hundred thousand frances.” * What, is it no 
more than that? Ah, how happy Iam.” She opened 
precipitately a closet, and threw with vivacity some 
sacks of gold and silver on the ground. ‘ There 
they are, the two hundred thousand francs—it is all 


does he owe them?” 


iny fortune—but it is the best use that I can make of 


it. Carry that to our good king, and tell him that the} 


poor widow has again had a moment of happiness in 
her life.” At these words Henry, who could no longer 
restrain his emotion, threw his arms around her neck, 
made himself known, carried away the money, pro- 
tusing never to forget so signal a service; paid the 


Wiss; Was victoriou-: and soun after, found himself 


* Alas!” said he, this’! 


| sout les raisons cachees, sont tres sages et tres solides. 

j RocuErovucauLt 
| . . 

Tue maxim which I have taken for my motto has 


always been a favourite one with me. Every man 


finds a secret excuse or justification for his vices and, 


jfollies, and weaknesses are often magnified into pe- 
'culiar excellences. Thus with me, although from 
|infancy I have been the scape-goat of fortune, and for 
‘my blunders and mistakes have been constantly loaded 
| with reprimand, or advice from friends more knowing 
|than myself—yet have I borne all, with the utmost 
| complacency, under the idea that my mind was of too 
|high an order to be burdened with trifles, and that 
| while my eccentricities have attracted so much potice, 

I have been making profound speculations on®man- 
||ners and character, 
|tinguished author, from whom I have quoted, is un- 


pt 
‘true as regards myself, like many other general max- 


ims, which sound well in theory, but are found inap- | 


plicable to individual cases—* I] semble que la na- 
ture qui a si sagement dispose les organes de notre 
corps pour nous rendre heureux nous ait aussi donne 
Vorgueil pour nous epargner la douleur de connoitre 
nous imperfections.” For, however exalted my opi- 
nion of my own capacity, I have never been blind to 


my imperfections, and am willing to concede to the 
remark, that it is much easier to be wise for others than 
ourselves. Even Dominie Sampson, the very pink 
of oddity, and the * tout ensemble” of unwieldy in- 
formation and learned ignorance, was yet disposed to 


* This dial was, 1 believe, formed by Linneus, and marked the hours 


by the opening and closing, at regular intervais, of the dowers ar- |! 


ranged in it 


Another observation of the dis-| 


| their time in idle chit-chat, and lavishing their ideas, 
which, if properly laid away for use, would have en- 
titled them to the reputation of people of good sense 
And here I cannot forbear to remark upon the habit 
jof ince ssant talking, which is so prevalent in society 
|| for who does not know, that knowledge is more easily 
| acquired by listening to others than by advancing our 
|}own opinions upon all occasions, and upon topics 
| with Toa 
Frenchman it is as necessary to talk as to eat; as an 
instance of which, Volney relates that some of his 
countrymen, residing on the Mississippi river, ata 
‘time when the western country was but thinly settled, 
l|were in the habit of making stated visits to New- 


which we are entirely unacquainted. 


|| Orleans, merely for the sake of enjoying conversation 
' For them there was a sufficient apology, inasmuch as 
| conversation was necessary to their existence—but 
| those in whose diet this article is not included, can 
have no excuse for the many hours devoted to so idle 
| an employment, instead of spending them in useful 
|| study and reflection. 
i There is another circumstance to be taken into 
consideration, that is, too much conversation is apt to 
betray our weaknesses and foibles to our friends; and 
||an imprudent expression has often occasioned evils 
|, which many years of strict propriety of conduct are 
||not sufficient to repair. Rousseau, in his confessions, 
I says, * he could never comprehend how any one could 
|converse in a large circle, for it is necessary, in the 
| first place, to be acquainted with the character and 
I peculiarities of the company, and at each observation 
||to pause and consider the private feelings and opi- 
nions of each individual present, for fear of giving 
| offence inadvertently to some one of them.” Yet, as 
inapt as the contemporaries of that great man have 
| represented him to be in conversation, his writings are 
|| sufficient to show that his social hours were not spent 
| in vain. Though the operation of his faculties was 
}for a time suspended, yet the passive impressions 
which his mind received in society, were distinctly 
||marked; and in his solitary hours were vividly pre- 
|| sented to his imagination. 
| Curran, the Irish orator, who was eminently dis- 
tinguished for his colloquial powers, says, in a letter 
||to one of his friends, * that he spent his whole stock 
of ideas on his friends without any economy, like as 
a man who has but a shilling in his pocket will spend 
it sooner than one who has thousands, simply because 
jit has no place to fill in his calculation of pounds, 
shillings, and pence.” JT am perhaps quoting too 
| much, but really ny memory is so good, that I find 
it much easier to make use of other peoples’ ideas 
than to advance my own. And besides, in introdu- 
| cing myself to public notice, like a man on his first 
introduction to a stranger, the opinions of persons 
better known than myself will answer a very useful 
purpose, in securing me a good reception. 
Having now made a suflicient introduction, I shall, 

in my future communications, enter more at large 
into the important subjects which I have briefly hinted 
at, including many anecdotes of my own misadven- 
jtures and philosophical reflections, which they have 
occasioned. 1 do not claim to myself the smooth 
pleasantry of Addison, or the pompous and imposing 
diction of Johnson. Yet my sentiments, if less flow 
tery, will, I flatter myself, be not the less original. | 
}consider myself as one * cui licet dixisse vixi,” in the 
| language of my favourite poet—not, however, accord 
ing to his meaning, because I have fully enjoyed th 
pleasures of life—but because I have used every oy 


portunity for ny iunprovement p 
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LITERARY. | dustry I have been indebted for many curious traditions | to Whig and Tory, are these :—Alexander Stewart, of In- 
and points of antiquarian interest. It was Mr. Train who || vernahyle—a name which | cannot write without the 


ci recalled to my recollection the history of Old Mortality, | warmest recollections of gratitude to the friend of my child. 
LETTER OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, ‘although I myself had a personal interview with that cele- | hood, who first introduced me to the Highlands, their tra. 
AVOWING THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE WAVERLEY |) tated wanderer, so far back as 1792, when I found him | ditions, and their manners—had been engaged actively in 
wovEss. ‘on his usual task. He was then engaged in repairing the | the troubles of 1745. As he charged at the battle of Pres. 
? || grave-stones of the Covenanters who had died while im-| ton with his clan the Stewarts of Appine, he saw an officer 
“All who are acquainted with the early history of the prisoned in the castle of Dunnottar, to which many of them of the opposite army standing alone by a battery of four 
Italian stage are aware, that Arlechino is not, in his ori- || were committed prisoners at the period of Argyle’s rising: cannon, of which he discharged three on the advancing 
ginal conception, a mere worker of marvels with his wooden their place of confinement is called the Whig’s Vault. Mr. Highlanders, and then drew his sword. Invernahyle 
sword, a jumper into and out of windows, as upon our the- Train, however, procured for me far more extensive infor- | rushed on him, and required him to surrender. ‘ Never to 
atre—but, as his parti-colonred jacket implies, a buffoon | mation concerning this singular person, whose name was trebels " was the undaunted reply, accompanied with a 
or clown, whose mouth, far trom being eternally closed, as | Patterson, than I had been able to acquire during my short lunge, whic h the Highlander received on his target; but 
amongst us, is filled, like that of Touchstone, with quips, | Conversation with him. He was (as | may have somewhere | instead of using his sword in cutting down his now defence. 
aad cranks, and witty devices, very often delivered ex- already stated) a native of the parish of Closeburn, in| less antagonist, he employed it in parrying the blow of 
tempore. It is not easy to guess how he became possessed Dumfries-shire, and it is believed that domestic affliction, | Lochaber axe, aimed at the officer by the Miller, one of his 
of his black vizard, which was anciently made in the re- |@s well as devotional feeling, induced him to commence the jown followers, a grim-looking old Highlander, whom I re. 
semblance of the face of a cat; but it seems that the mask | Wandering mode of life which he pursued for a very long) member to have seen. Thus overpowered, Lieutenant. 
was essential to the performance of the character, as will period. It is more than twenty years since Robert Patter- colonel Allan Whiteford, a gentleman of rank and conse. 
appear from the following theatrical anecdote. An actor ||S0n’s death, which took place on the high road uear Lock- ||quence, as well as a brave officer, gave up his sword, and 
on the Italian stage permitted at the foire du St. Germain, ||erby, where he was found exhausted and expiring. The ,with it his purse, which Invernahyle accepted, to save 
in Paris, was renowned for the wild, venturous, and ex- || White pony, the companion of his pilgrimage, was standing | them from his followers. After the affair was over, Mr 
travagant wit, the brilliant sallies and fortunate repartees, by the side of its dying master—the whole furnishing a | Stewart sought out his prisoner, and they were introduced 
with which he prodigally seasoned the character of the Scene not unfitted for the pencil. These particulars I had | to each other by the celebrated John Roy Stewart, who 
parti-coloured jester. Some critics, whose good will to- | from Mr. Train. ‘ =i acquaiuted Colonel Whiteford with the quality of his cap 
wards a favourite actor was stronger than their judgment, |)“ Another debt, which I pay most willingly, isthat which | tor, and made him aware of the necessity of receiving back 
took occasion to remonstrate with the successful performer | 1 owe to an unknown correspondent, (a lady,) who favour- 1} his property, which he was inclined to leave in the hands 
on the subject of the grotesque vizard. They went wilily ‘'ed me with the history of the upright and high-principled | into which it had fallen. So great became the confidence 
to their purpose, observing that bis classical and attic wit, | female, whom, in the Heart of Mid Lothian, I have termed || established betwixt them, that Invernahyle obtained from 
his delicate vein of humour, his happy tura for dialogue, \Jeanie Deans. The circumstance of her refusing to save the chevalier his freedom upon parole ; and, soon atte; 
was rendered burlesque and ludicrous by this unmeaning | her sister's life by an act of perjury, and undertaking awards, having been sent back to the Highlands to raise 
and bizarre discuise, and that those attributes would be- || pilgrimage to London to procure her pardon, are both a he visited Colonel w hiteford at his ow n house, and 
come far more impressive if aided by the spirit of his eye, | presented as true by my fair and obliging correspondent ; Spent two lappy day 8 with him and his W hig friends, with- 
and the expression of his natural features. The actor’s || and they led me to consider the possibility of rendering a} out thinking, on either side, of the civil war which was 
vanity was easily so far engaged as to induce him to make | fictitious personage interesting by mere dignity of mind | then raging. When the battle of Culloden put an end to 
the experiment. He played Harlequin barefaced, but was |!and rectitude of principle, assisted by unpretending good | the hopes of Charles Edward, Inveruahyle, wounded and 
considered on all hands as having made a total failure. He ' sense and temper, without any of the beauty, grace, talent, | unable to move, was borne from the field by the faithful 
had lost the audacity which a sense of incognito bestowed, || 2nd wit, to which a heroine of romance is supposed to have | zeal of his retainers. But as he had been a distinguished 
and with it all the reckless play of raillery which gave vi-| 4 prescriptive right. If the portrait was received with in- | Jacobite, his family and property were exposed to the sys 
vacity to his original acting. He cursed his advisers, and | terest by the public, I am conscious how much it was owing ||tem of vindictive destruction too generally carried into 
resuined his grotesque vizard ; but, it is said, without ever | to the truth and force of the original sketch, which I regret || execution through the country of the insurgents. It was 


being able to regain the careless and successful levity whieh || that | am unable to present to the public, as it was, written jnow Colonel Whiteford’s turn to exert himself, and he 
the consciousness of the disguise had formerly bestowed. I 


with much feeling and spirit. | wearied all the authorities, civil and military, with his so- 
Perhaps the author of Waverley is now about to incur a|| “Old and odd books, and a considerable collection of fa- | licitations for pardon to the saver of his life, or at least for 
risk of the same kind, and endanger his popularity, by | 


| mily legends, formed another quarry, so ample, that it was ''a protection for his wife and family His applications were 
having laid aside his incognito. {tis certainly not a volun-|| much more likely that the strength of the labo 








urer should | for a long time unsuccessful: ‘1 was found with the mark 
tary experiment, like that of Harlequin; for it was my | be exhausted, than that materials should fail. I may men- || of the beast upon me in every list,” was Invernahyle’s ex- 
original intention never to have avowed these works during | tion, for example’s sake, that the terrible catastrophe of | pression. At length Colonel Ww hiteford applied to the Duke 
my life-time, and the original manuscripts were carefully || the Bride of Lammermoor actually occurred in a Scottish | of Cumberland, and urged his suit with every argument 
preserved, (though by the care of others rather than mine, ) || family of rank. The female relative, by whom the melan- || he could think of. Being still repulsed, he took his com- 
with the purpose of supplying the necessary evidence of || Choly tale was communicated to me many years since, was | mission from his bosoin, and, having said something of his 
the trath when the period of announcing it should arrive | & near connexion of the family in which the event happen- || own and his family $ services to the House of Hanover, 
But the affairs of my publishers having unfortunately pass- || ed, and always told it with an appearance of melancholy || begged to resign his Situation in their service, since he could 
ed into a management different from their own, I had no | ™ystery, which enhanced the interest. She had known, in || mot be permitted to show his gratitude to the person towhom 
right any longer to rely upon secresy in that quarter; and | her youth, the brother who rode before the unhappy victim i he owed his life. The duke, struck with his earnestness, 
thus my mask, like my Aunt Dinah’s in Tristram Shandy, |) t the fatal altar, who, though then a mere boy, and occu- desired him to take up his cominission, and granted the 
having begun to wax a little threadbare about the chin, it| pied almost entirely with the gallantry of his own appear: | protection required for the family of Invernahyle. The 
became time to lay it aside witha good grace, unless I de-|) #nce in the br dal procession, could not but remark that the || chieftain himself lay concealed in acave near his own house 
sived it should fall in pieces from my face. Yet I had not || hand of his sister was moist, and cold as that of a statue. || before which a small body of regular soldiers was encamp- 
the slightest intention of choosing the time and place in|) It is unnecessary further to withdraw the veil from this |/ed. He could hear their muster-roll called every morning 

r, although it occurred more || and their drums beat to quarters at night, and not a change 


which the disclosure was finally made; nor was there any |) Scene of family distress, nor, ¢ . : : : 
concert betwixt my learned and respected friend Lord |, than a hundred years since, might it be altogether agree- | of the sentinels escaped him. As it was suspected that he 


Meadowbank and myself, upon that occasion. {t was, as || #ble to the representatives of the families concerned in the || was lurking somewhere on the property, his family were 
the reader is probably aware, upon the 22d February last, || Parrative. It may be proper to say, that the events are | Gosely watched, and compelled to use the utmost precau- 
ata public meeting, called for establishing a professional , imitated ; but I had neither the means nor intention of Co- | tion in supplying him with food. One of his daughters, a 
‘Theatrical Fund in Edinburgh, that the communication || pying the manners, or tracing the characters of the persons jchild of eight or ten years old, was employed, as the ageut 
took place. Just before we sat down to table, Lord Mea-| concerned in the real story. Indeed, I may here state ge- || least likely to be suspected. She was an instance, among 
dowbank asked me whether I was still anxious to preserve | ferally, that although I have deemed historical personages jothers, that a time of danger and difficulty creates a pre: 
my incognito on the subject of what was called the Waver- || free subjects of delineation, I have never, on any occasion, ||mature sharpness of intellect. She made herself acquaint- 
ley novels? I did not immediately see the purpose of his || violated the respect due to private life. It was indeed im- ed among the soldiers, till she became so familiar to them 
lordship’s question, although I certainly might have been | Possible that traits proper to persons, both living and dead, | that her motions escaped their notice ; and her practice was 
ted to infer it, and replied, that the secret had now become | With whom I have had intercourse in society, should not | to stroll away into the neighbourhood of the cave, and leave 


known to so many people, that I was indifferent on the |! have risen to my pen in such works as Waverley, and those | what slender supply = food she carried for that purpose 
subject. Lord Meadowbank was thus induced, while doing || Which followed it. But I have always studied to generalise | under some remarkable stone, or the root of some tree, 


me the great honour of proposing my health to the meeting, | the portraits, so that they should still seem, on the whole, /where her father might find it as he crept by night from his 
r ) gegen of fancy, though possessing some resem- |lurking-place. Times became milder, and my excellent 
to real individuals. Yet I must own my attempts | friend was relieved from proscription by the Act of Indem- 
nity. Such is the interesting story, which | have rather it 
jured than improved, by the manner in which it is told in 
Waverley. This incident, with several other circumstances 








to say something on the subject of these novels, so strongly the 


connecting them with me as the author, that by remaining | blan L ; ' 
silent, [inust have stood convicted, either of the actual @ve not, in this last particular, been uniformly successful 


paternity, or of the still greater crime of being supposed There are men whose characters are so peculiarly marked, 
willing to receive, indirectly, praise to which I had no just) that the delineation of some leading and principal feature | ' : ‘ 
. inevitably places the whole person before you in his indivi- illustrating the tales in question, was communicated by m 
Thus, the character of Jonathan Oldbuck, in the |to my late lamented friend, William Erskine, (a Scotts! 
judge, by the title of Lord Kinedder,) who afterwards 1 
viewed, with far too mach partiality, the Tales of my 
Landlord, for the Quarterly Review of January, 1817.— 
In the same article are contained other illustrations of t« 
novels, with which I supplied my accomplished friend, whe 
took the trouble to write the review. The reader who i 
verley, the paternity of which was likely, at one tine, to Considered as a secret; for I afterwards learned that a de sirous of such information, will find the original of Meg 
; re ¥ highly respectable gentleman, one of the few surviving Merrilies, and | believe of one or two other personages ©! 
friends of my father, and an acute critic, had said, upon | the same cast of character, in the article referred to. | 
the appearance of the work, that he was now convinced | may also mention, that the tragic and savage cireumstane + 
who was the author of it, as he recognised, in the Antiqua- || which are represented as preceding the birth of Allan Ma 
in the Legend of Montrose, really happened in th: 


ry, traces of the character of a very intimate friend of my | Auley, 
family of Stewart of Ardvoirloch. The wager about the 


title, IT thus found myself suddenly and unexpectedly 


placed in the contessional, and had only time to recollect, duality. . : ; 
that T had been guited thither by a most friendly hand, Antiquary, was founded on that of an old friend of my 


and could not, perhaps, find a better public opportunity to youth, to whom Tam indebted for introducing me to Shak- 
fay down a disguise, which began to resemble that of a de-| Speare, and other invaluable favours ; but I thought I had 
tected masquerader. [ had therefore the task of avowing | 8° completely disguised the likeness, that it could not be 
my self to the numerous and respectable company assem- recognised by any one now alive. I was mistaken, how- 
bled, as the sole and unaided author of these novels of Wa. ever, and indeed had endangered what | desired should be 


have formed a controversy of some celebrity 

“1 now think itfurther necessary to say, that while L take 
on myself all the merits and demerits attending these com 
positions, | am bound to acknowledge, with gratitude 
hints of subjects aud legends which [ have reecived from 


various quarters, and have occasionally used as a founda- | father’s family . : 
tion of my fictitious compositions, or woven up with them ‘I may here also notice,that the sort of exchange of gal- candlesticks, whose place was supplied by Highland tore! 
ia the shape of episodes, | am bound in particular to ac- lantry, which is represented as taking place betwixt the bearers, was laid and won by one of the Mac Donalds o! 
knowlodge the unremitting kindness of Mr. Joseph Train, Baron of Bradwardine and Colonel Talbot, is a literal fact Keppoch. 

ipervisor of excise at Dumfries, to whose unwearied in-. The real circumstances of the auecdote, alike honourable * There can be bat little amusement in winnowing out 
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the few grains of truth which are contained in this mass of] sons at least were, either from intimacy or from the confi- 1 formed from a close and accurate survey of the whole part; 
empty fiction. I may, however, before dismissing this sub- | dence which circumstances rendered necessary, participant || and however the appearance, language, and manners of the 
ject, allude to the various localities which have been affixed | of this secret; and as there was no instance, to my know- || assumed being may vary in the progress of the play, he still 
to some of the scenery introduced into these novels, by ledge, of any one of the number breaking the confidence | appears before us the same individual, and only changed in 
which, for example, Wolf's Hope is identified with Fast | required from them, I am the more obliged to them, because | as far as he is acted upon by new modifications of circum- 
Castle, in Berwickshire ; Tillietudlem with Draphane, in| the slight and trivial c)aracter of the mystery was not qua-! stances, This we consider a great merit. It is this which 
Clydesdale ; and the valley in the Monastery, called Glen-| lified to inspire much respect in those intrusted with it. As || cives so great a charm to many of the fictitious persons in 
dearg, with the dale of the Allan, above Lord Somerville’s | for the work which follows, it was meditated, and in part the admirable novels of Sir Walter Scott. Colonel Man 
villa, near Melorse. I can only say, that, in these and other |! printed, long before the avowal of the novels took place, | nering, for instance, and Domini Sampson, avd the Anv- 
instances, | had no purpose of describing any particular lo- and originally commenced with a declaration that it was| quary. We become thoroughly acquainted with them soon 
cal spot; and the resemblance must therefore be of that) neither to have introduction nor pretace of any kind This || after our introduction, and are never startied in the course 
general kind which necessarily exists betwixt scenes of the || jong proem, prefixed to a work intended not to have any, |/ofthe story, by their doing or saying any thing inconsistent 
same character, The iron bound coast of Scotland affords || may, however, serve to show how human purposes, in the | with the opinions thes inspire us with at the outset; but, on 
upon its headlands and promontories fifty such castles 45 || most trifling as well as the most important affairs, are liable the contrary, we are pre pared to say in what manner they 
Wolf's Hope—every country bas a valley more or less r€-|| to be controlled by the course of events. Thus we begin to |! would act, were they placed in situations other than those 
sembling Gleadearg; and  casties Whe Titistadion, atcha el | cross a strong river, with our eyes and our resolution fixed | which the author has described. It is so with Mr. Forrest 

sions like the Baron of Bradwardine’s, age now less tre- | on the point of the opposite shore, oa which we purpose to | by this unity he gives an individuality to the parts he as- 
quently to be met with, it is owing to the rage of indiseri-)) jand ; but, gradually giving way to the torrent, are glad, by sumes, so that they exist separately ‘and distin tly in our 
minate destruction, which has removed or ruhhed so many H the aid perhaps of branch or bush, to extricate ourselves at) memory, each marked by its own peculiar attributes, acew 
monuments of antiquity, when they were not protected by} some distant, and perhaps dangerous landing place, much, rately conceived, and forcibly delineated, from first to last 
their inaccessible situation. The scraps of poetry which | farther down the stream than that on which we had fixed | His Shy lock rises up to recollection while we write, not as 
have been, in most cases, tacked to the beginning of chap-| our intentions. Hoping that the courteous reader will af-| a part put on for an hour, but as a being whom we have 
ters in these novels, are sometimes quoted either from read-) ford, to a known and familiar acquaintance, some portion seen, and whose grievances we commiserated, and in whose 
ing or from memory, but, in the general case, are pure in-|| of the favour which he extended to a disguised candidate | revenge we took a part; and we find great difficulty in per 

vention. I found it too troublesome to turn to the collec-| for his applause, I beg leave to subscribe myself his obliged | suading ourselves that the credulous Moor, the patriot Tell 














tion of the British poets to discover apposite mottos, and in jumble servant; Water Scort | the hoary headed Lear, and the cratty Jew—the dissimili- 
the sityation of the theatrical mechanist, who, when the, Abbotsford, October 1, 1827.” |tude of the chavacters, as drawn by the poet's being so ful- 
white paper, which represented bis shower of snow, was . > eunietaiends Ger thie crom@estel artuncumens tetend alt of 
exhausted, continued the storm by snowing brown, I drew | =— a ET cen cahthicees ten Gen: anit ten cman iaieiiienh haath be 
. . ; * , : 

on my memory as long as I could, and when that failed, THE DRAMA. ||the power of art; and Mr. Forrest stands prominent among 
eked it out with invention. I believe that, in some cases, | = | those who possess a mastery over the heart, 

where actual names are affixed to the supposed quotations, || a nnn : REO } 

| NEW «¥ ORK THEATRE, } * Quocunque voluat aucitoris agunt 


it would be to little purpose to seek them im the works of the 
authors retert ed to. And now, the reader may expectme,|) Forrest's Saytock.—The Merchant of Venice, though || The speech, commencing 
while in the confessional, to explain the motives why I have | founded on two separate plots, which the poet has succeed- 

long isted i lisclaimi h k { which I « 1! : * Signior Antonio, many a time and off 
so long persisted in disclar ung t e works of which f am’ ed in most happily blending together, and both of which ‘Tu the Rialto, vou have rated me 
now writing. To this it would be difficult to give apy other possess sufficient interest to excite attention in the closet, is, | * About my movies and mv usances,” 
reply, save that of Corporal Nym. It was the humour or) nevertheless, when exhibited on the stage, an unpopular || was pronounced in a most masterly manner; and the ar 
caprice of the time. | hope it will not be construed into! and unattractive play. The improbability of the stories ; ca heer erga ie 4 » Sel any “4 bait Gch withal ; if it 
‘ . . . *- . > “ ( anaes « ale ’ " . at, 
ingratitude to the public, to whose indulgence I have owed || the unvaried smoothness of the language—it being difleremt y Il feed th I it will feed my revenge,” Ac. wa 

H : S Ul feed nothing else, ul feed n reve ©, we as, 
much more than to any merit of my own, if 1 contess that!) jn this respect from most of Shakspeare’s productions ; the ae att " ' on Forrest tt he ‘a ine « the kind w 
1 . . ~ i tere ’ rh o ws. ”« a) ’ co ; i ei 
am, and have been, more indifferent to success, or to failure, undue mixture of serious and comic scenes; the absurd and he eve ; ! # save from the lips of Kean, The seen 
as an author, than may be the case with others, who feel repulsive nature of the revenge proposed by Shylock, for itt T hal r t! ‘t tact, whi , i ind d, by fart! 

. - . 5 - . ® Mw“ LF 4 ! i men 8, “od, ‘ ” 
more strongly the passion for literary tame, probably be-) the injuries Antonio had heaped upon him; and, finally, the pane os Mane sa rode: Bw lay. was admirably exe 
cause they are justly conscious of a better title to it. vulgarity of the fifth act, tediously protracted after the ter) wate Sh L en i . eracilialien oakaalt taddiata 

“ . , ss eis i i alll . 3 1 .* “th. . ele ie . : ; ute Shakspeare HAs Gevisec © exquisite ore , 

It was not until had attained the age of thirty years, that | mination of the principal plot, ¢ l conspire to render the | o¢ thie interview with uncommon ingenuity ; and the sudden 
Tmade any serious attempt at distinguishing myself as an) Merchant of Venice less relished, and less sought after, than transition from repinings for the loss of property asd bit 
author ; and at that period, men’s hopes, desires, and wishes, | any other of the acted dramas of the immortal bard. There ter denunciations on his daughter, to exultation at hearing 

- - : . - F s daug ? 4 
have usuaily acquired something of a decisive character,and have been a few performers, to be sure, who, by the vigour! of 4 ntonio’s ill fortune require great power and wonderful 
. ° . ° ° . » . . s. § ) ’ give , 
‘ “ag i sasily diverte a new channel. . 8, i » force , onic delines s 
are not eagerly aid easily diver ed into a new channel. | of their genius, and the force of their histrionic delineations, | , ommand of countenance in the actor. It was in this scene 
When I made the discovery—for to me it was one—that by | have acquired great praise in personating the Jew; but the that Mr. Forrest was pre-eminently successful ; and, not 
. - . * + . - . a® * , -* « ) « ® ’ ‘ . 
amusing myself with composition, which I felt a delightful | eflorts of even a Kean have failed to render the piece inte- | \ ithcrandine the little sv mpathy that is generally felt by an 
; | : - ; i g the : sg i 
occupation, | could also giv® pleasure to others, and became | resting—serving rather, like occasioual flashes of lig htaing audience for the wretched old man, the excellence of ow 
. - - . . . = . « bs ‘ P 
aware that literary pursuits were likely to engage in future on a stormy night, to make its anomalies and incongruities young tragedian was so decidediy great, that his heaters 
aconsiderable portion of my time, | felt some alarm that ||| the more apparent. Still, however, exhibited, as Shylock oul mat we fr ain from testifying the i approbation by loud 
might acqi those habits of jealousy and fretfulness which: | is,in situations calculated to arouse feelings aud passions | aa i long ap cae . a : 
ral : mine 7 applause 
have lessened, and even degraded, the character of the chil-) most complex and hard to be pourtrayed, though naturally an One the verformance throughout was characterized 
aes ~ : - : f : re, . rimance £ A ’ 
dren of imagination, and rendered them, by petty squabbles, | flowing from the circumstances around him, the character | ; . 

P : . rH : ° ere e , : in a high degree, by genius and talent; and, when we 
and mutual irritability, the laughiag-stock of the people oi, is one which the critic may with propriety select, when consider the age of this unrivalled actor, and his compari 
tie world. 1} resolved, therefore, in this respect, to guard | commenting on the merits of a tragedian; and we choose it ther r S a as vate 

‘ “ss Poe rascal 5 5 ° a bel < ‘ly few and short opportunities of study and practice, 
my breast (perhaps an unfriendly critic may add, my brow,) | the rather for the subject of our present remarks, as the dis- eng. dined weed ye A some ? Ween : 
Napterie hy aa + oa iPr ‘pe ty aes ; we are inclined to enlarge the line of Horace, pocta nasei- 
with triple brass, and as much as possible to avoid resting | tin hed actor of whom it Is our purpose to speak, having ’ ' . : 

‘ : } =. ; : : >| tur, non fit, and say, poela et histrio nascuntur. Certain it 
my thoughts and wishes upon literary success, lest | should | performed it but three times, is less generally known in that, | is, that he has been gifted by nature with every capability 
endanger my own peace of mind and tranquillity, by litera-)) than most of the other parts which he personates. Hl ae ob ee Tn adhad aia lie | . 

fai 7 , : ~ Aelgt. dar : re : for the profession he has adopted, and, standing now amon yz 
ry failure. It would argue either stupid apathy or ridicu-|| Shylock, we have already said, is a repulsive character the very first, we shall not be accused of enthusiasm in 

> ‘ a . on < ° ae 2 | the ve st, j ‘ La 1tsti 
lous affectation, to say that I have been insensibie to the pub-| The jeers and insults he received from Antonio were « redicting. that the day is not far distant when he will have 
. . a : lle : “ 4 . ing i vale nt te j i 
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have only to repeat, that lL avow myself in print, as formerly | willing to allow; but as we are not of the number of) sion are equalled only by its modesty The article possesses 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROK. 
SONG—TO —. 

Away to Bermuda, thy bright sunny clime— 

Thy bower of citron, and orange, and lime !— 

As the foam-crested billow exults in its play, 

So thy light heart is throbbing—away, love, away ! 

But when dear ones shall meet thee, and lips prest to thine 

Shall thrill through thy bosom with rapture divine, 

And the full tide of joy gushes holy and free— 

Then let memory ha'low one moment to me. 

O, say—wilt thou sometimes, in fancy’s domain, 

Meet the form thou hast loved o'er the wide-rolling main— 

Wilt thou list for that voice in each lone little spot, 

Or say—shall its tones, like a dream, be forgot? 

I'll not doubt thee, beloved one—then check the sad sigh, 

Truth dwells in thy bosom, and beams in thine eye ; 

In thy memory reflected, these scenes far away 

Will be bright as the sunbeams which light up the day. 

When summers have passed with their odorous breath, 

And the heart that has loved thee is slumbering in death, 

Turn thine eyes to yon heaven, in hope there to dwell, 


And in melody meet me.—Sweet love, fare thee well! 
Evoisa. 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


TO A LADY, 
ABOUT TO BESTOW HER HAND WITHOUT HER HEART. 


O, stay, rash girl! the deed yet stay 
That blindly gives your hand away ; 
Pause ere your lips shall fix the seal 
To vows your heart can never feel; 
Pause ere you madly plunge from this, 
Oft Hymen’s fatal precipice— 

O, pause and choose—'tis but to show 
Your choice of happiness or wo. 


Where love is not, can wealth’s array 
E’er chase one tear, one sigh away ? 
Can all its charms, its boasted power, 
E’er cheer one solitary hour ? 

No, trust me, no—you may beguile 
The gazing world with borrowed smile— 
Cheat all around, til) all shall own 

You happy but yourself alone !— 

Yet all this vain and guileful art 

Can never cheat your aching heart— 
It will be heard—will secret sigh 
'Midst brightest pomp and gayety— 
And ask, when all would seem to bless, 
Is this your nuptial happiness ? 


The purest joys that we can know, 

From our domestic hours must flow ; 
And ever vainly shall we roam 

For happiness not found at home. 

But if that home has not your care, 

If no affections centre there, 

If, forced to wear love's semblant smile 
When all within is cold the while— 
Return a husband’s fond caress 

When you can scarce disgust repress— 
Feign cheerfulness to save your life 
From open enmity and strife— 

While sick’ning thought, to add new pain 
Oft whispers—this must e’er remain '— 
Here, here am I, for ever bound 

To this same cold and joyless round. — 
If all the gems, the wealth, were thine, 
That flame in rich Potosi’s mine, 

To grace thy home—would these alone 
For such a life as this atone ? 

Would they here yield, at best, to thee 
E’er aught but splendid misery ? 
Believe me, no '—Then turn to view 

Phe cheerless prospect spread for y ou— 
And stay the deed before, too late, 

You vainly mourn your hapless fate ; 
For surely you will barb a dart 

To pierce your own too thoughtless heart— 
Will ope a fount from which will flow 


The bitter streauns of wedded wo Amicus 
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SONNET, 
TO E**** Lceeeeseer 


There’s joy within thy bowers, 
And pleasure in thy smile— | 
How flee the sunny hours 
Which thy soft hopes beguile ! 
I know not, but that bosom 
May soon be cold in death ; 
As o’er the summer-blossom 
Comes Autumn’s deadly breath ' 


O, might such bliss for ever, 
In this cold world, be mine '— 
This chain of love ne’er sever— 
Then would I not repine :— 
Then would I not be lonely, 
Though wealth should pass me by :— 
I seek for gladness only, ° 
In the welcome of thine eye! 





| 
Thine is the smile that brightens— 
Thine are the tears that bless— 
Thine is the glance which lightens 
Life’s weary loneliness— 
O, may hope’s song be sweetest 
Where’er thy footsteps tread— 
And all the flowers thou meetest 
Their incense round thee shed ! 


Earth has been made a heaven— 
The light of that dear eye 
Hath to my way been given 
Like starlight from the sky ; 
° O, may no clouds of sorrow 
Above thy pathway frown— 
But each returning morrow | 
With joy thy spirit crown! 





Gamma. 





FOR THE N. Y. MIRROR. | 
MISERIES OF AN ACTOR. 


Troubled and sad was a lone actor’s look, 
As swift to the play-house he hurried ; 
And the lamp that shone on the path which he took, 
Plainly showed the poor brother was flurried. 
The stroke of the clock, as it fell on his ear, 
Thriiled his heart, for too long he had tarried ; 
So onward he hastened, while swift in his rear 
Came a boy, and a bundle he carried. 





As he crossed o’er the stage, no word did he speak— 
For loud the last music was playing ; 

And he knew very well, at the end of the week 
How much it would cost for delaying. 


One look at the green-room, the brothers were there— 
All ready in costume assembled ; 

A moment, ye gods! he exclaimed in despair, 
As he thought of to-morrow and trembled 


His room he has gained—no dresser is near, 
And loudly and fierce is he bawling ; 

When hark! from below a voice strikes his ear— 
And he knows that the prompt-boy is calling. 


Then he tore off his clothes with a maniac’s speed, 
While shrill was the curtain-bell ringing : 

And he shrieked out aloud for the costumer Mean, 
At the moment the play was beginning. 





The costumer came, and he slipped on his vest— 
And with trunks and a girdle he bound him ; 
There he stood, a forlorn one half dressed, 
With a velvet cloak around him. i 


At the wing did he pause, for he’d made the stage wait, 
And the prompter had marked he was missing ; I 
Then he knew very well, for the cue he was late— 
And the pit and the gallery were hissing. 
So he rushed on the stage in dread and dismay, 
With his glances on either side turning ; 
For a moment he stood, at a loss what to say 
By the flame in the foot-lights burning. 


Then he stammered few words in fear and affrig iit 
While his heart was o’erflowing with sorrow ; 

And he thought all the while, how critiques of te-nigh, 
Would read in the papers fo-morrow 


His costume was mended, his dressing-room gained, 
And he sought to set his hopes flowing; 

In his bottle, alas! but a few drops remained, 
And he felt that his spirits were going. 


But his wants once supplied, how altered his mien, 
Again “ he’s himself,” as the “‘ hero of story ;” 
And then you might see how he walked o’er the scens 

In the midst of gas-light and “ glory.” 


The play was long passed—but his supper not done, 
When the clock told the hour for departing ; 

And he knew by the watchman the morn had begun— 
Each brother for home in silence was starting. 


Slowly and sadly, he paused at his door, 
The latch with a night-key turning ; 
Then yawning he went to his attic once more, 
By the lamp in the passage burning. 
Ah, little he recks of his cares that are gone, 
When sleep on a mattress has laid him ; 
So there let him rest, till the call boy, next morn, 
Wakes him up from the bed his landlady made him. 1 





STANZAS. 
This present time, in crowded halls, 
Surrounded by the gay, 
I follow, in forgetfulness, 
Her image far away ; 
And if I list a touching voice, 
Or sweet face gaze upon, 
’Tis but to fill my memory 
With that beloved one. 


For days—for months—devotedly 
I've lingered by her side, 

The only place I coveted 
Of all the world so wide ; 

And in the exile of an hour, 
I consolation found, 

Where her most frequent wanderings 
Had marked it holy ground. 


. . * * * . 7 . 


I longed to say a thousand things— 
I longed, yet dared not speak, 
Half hoped, half feared, that she might read 
My thoughts upon my cheek. 
Then, if unconsciously she smiled, 
My sight turned faint and thick, 
Until, with very happiness, 
My reeling heart grew sick. 
O days of youth! O days of youth! 
To have these scenes return, 
The pride of all my riper years 


How gladly would I spurn ! Kenveb 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
A REBUS. 

That ship, as poets feign, whose daring prow 
First cut the waves—a constellation now— 
A city whose wide fame, and mighty reign, 
The stars and ocean could alone restrain— 
A hill which bore upon its head the weight 
Of the one-seventh of a mighty state— 
The voice of Fate, at whose prophetic sound 
Kings, demagogues, and heroes kissed the ground 
Achilles’ friend by mighty Hector slain, 
On Troy's ill-fated and ensanguined plain— 
A Macedonian king, whose warlike fame 
Procured a large addition to his name— 
Three sisters from whose heads (so Homer sung ) - 
Instead of hair, dire, hissing serpents hung— 
A Grecian prince by wisdom rendered great, 
Who fought 'gainst hapless Troy, and saw its fate— 
The isle where good neas saw his sire 
Breathe his last breath, and full of years expire— 
The initials joined will show a place of fame, 
Which from the warlike Mars derived its name I! 
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